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HARRY LINTON z 
Or, the World as it is. 


BY MRS. S. M. HUMPHREY. 
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“ Poor sufferers!” soliloquised a gentle girl as | 


she raised her tearful eyes from a volume in which 
she had been perusing an affecting account of the 


privations and hardships of English operatives ; | 
“never before have I so fully realized your situa- | 
Often, and long, the eye of fancy will pre- ; 
Your toil and care- } 
worn features, here so pathetically, and, I doubt 
Your present condition is | 
one of unmitigated suffering, and the sweet voice | 
of hope whispers not to you of brighter days, for | 


tion. 
sent your haggard looks. 


not, so truly described. 
your future is shrouded in darkness. 


your history is shaded with accounts of unrequited 
labors, crushed intellects, and broken hearts, and 


there alone remains to you, a bequeathal, to your | 
hapless offspring, of the misery and degradation | 


which you have inherited from your progenitors. 
rights, even in our own happy New England, 


English oppression, by the scarce less chilling 
hand of poverty. 


of liberty which I enjoy, but exemption perhaps 


atives.” 


‘The reader ere this has doubtless anticipated me 
in the conclusion that the author of the above solil- | 
oquy was gifted with a taste for literary pursuits | 


which her condition in life forbade her satisfactorily 
to indulge. 


no pains to gratify her in its pursuits. ‘To this end 


they studiously concealed from her the fact that 
they were living fully up to their income, gener. | 
ously deprived themselves of her society, and by | 
self-sacrifice, managed to support her in a situation | 
which promised every opportunity for the fulfilment | 
Placed among those who | 


of her heart’s aspirings. 
were capable of appreciating her superior talents, 


The page of | 


' family without fortune or home. 
But in America, the far-famed land of equal 


} sank within her. 
} and shc mentally said. 

When a mere child, her parents had discovered 
that she possessed a mind of the first order—one , 
athirst for knowledge—and they resolved to spare | 


{ her unequalled sweetness of disposition and genu-. 


ine guodness of heart secured for her the love of 
her associates, 


Thus situated, the happy student knew butlittle | 


of care and seldoin dreamed of sorraw—while her 


ambitious parents felt amply compensated by the | 


fluttering reports which reached them, of their 
daughters success and happiness. 
her affectionate epistles, 
frequently exclaim : 


e 


After perusing | 
her, fond mother would | 


“ Sweet bud of promise! how would a know-— 


ledge of our deprivations for her sake, pain her ten- 
der heart! While life and strength remain, she 
shall never know the blighting influence of want, 
and ere-long she may shine, a star in the literary 
world.” 


Affectionate, yet mistaken mother! with all thy | 


solicitude, and all thy care, thou couldst not con- | 
trol the destiny of her, so justly beloved, and shield 


‘ her innocent head from wantand sorrow, as her 


subsequent history will plainly prove; for alas! 
the blighting hand of death entered, and snatched 
suddenly the husband and father, leaving the young | 


Once in each twelvemonth, a prize was awarded 


) to the most studious pupil at the seminary, which 
many an intellectual epirit is chained, if not by ° 


Mary attended. ‘The day was regarded as an an- 


_ niversary of pleasure, by both teachers and pupils. 
Yet,” she continued, meekly | 
raising her eyes to heaven, “ forbid that I should | 
murmur, but may this history teach me resigna. } 
tion to my lot, and inspire my heart with gratitude 
to the fathers of the Revolution, to whose noble 
exertions, under God, I owe not only the measure ; 


It was on one of these vccasions, as the light. | 
hearted Mary was receiving the congratulations of 
her friends, as the favored one, that a letter, bear- 
ing an ominous seal, was presented the principal 
instructor. ‘The seal was broken by her trembling 
hand,and her deep emotion tov plainly evinced . 


: that the intelligence was of a heart rending nature, 
from the unparalleled sufferings of these poor oper- | 


which was no Jess than that of the death of ber 

fayorite’s parent, Soon as she could gain coim- | 
posure, she sent for Mary, but when she heard her 
light step in the hall, and marked the glow of inno- 
cent joy depicted on her countenance, her heart 
Her feelings forbade utterance, 
** Dear, unconscious Mary, 
how, oh! how canI break thy young and joyous 
heart, by these dreadful tidings ?” 

The quick eye of Mary saw that all was not 
right, and with the unaffected earnestness of truce 
sympathy, she threw her arms about her teacher's 
neck, anxiously inquired the cause of her grief, and 
begged to know if she could do anything togrelieve 
her. 

“ My own gentle, affectionate girl,” 
folding her to her bosom, 


replied she, 
** you now have the op- 


| portunity of proving, whether or not the lessons I 


{ live for the benefit of others. 


i 


submission to,and acquiesence in, each dispensa- 
tion of Providence, however dark and inscrutable, 


' have had their desired influence.” 


‘Thus prepared, gently us possible, she broke to 
her the sad tidings. 

Mary listened like one stupified, and when she 
had heard all, she exclaimed, “ my father! my 
mother!” and then swooned in her teacher's 
arms, 

When sufficiently recovered, she bade farewell 
to the dear and happy scenes of her childhood, and 
commenced her homeward journey. Her fond com- 
panions, with tearful eyes, gazed after her, and 
many a sympathizing one resolved, that on her 
return she would strive to comfort and render her 
happy as possible; little dreaming that she could 
return to them no more. 

Tenderly as Mary loved her instructors and 
young companions, dear, and familiar to her, as 
was every spot connected with the peaceful abode 
where she had fullowed her darling pursuits, filial 
affection was predominant, and she had ever es- 
teeined it her greatest privilege to visit the parental 


| roof, and the appointed seasons had been welecom- 


ed with a delight, which contrasted sadly with her 
feelings upon this occasion. Instead of happy 
reminiscences, deep, painful, and conflicting emv- 
tious now cuused ber brain to throb, and her heart 
toache. Iler averted eyes beheld not the charms 
of the lovely landscape, which, ere this, she had 
never passed unheeded ; the warbling of the swect 
birds awakened not their wonted thrill of pleasure 
in her heart. 

Sad, yet cordial, was the welcome which Mary 
received on her arrival at her place of destination, 
a welcome which can better be imagined than des. 
cribed. . Deeply absorbed in sorrow at the loss of 
her parent, it was not till after the consignment of 


| his dear remains to the dreamless repose of the 
| grave, that she fully realized the extent of her inis- 


fortunes. ‘The view of her helpless situation, for a 
time, almost overcame her ; but it was not in the 


heart of a being like herself to despair. She saw 


| that the claims upon her were many and various. 


She knew that a feeble mother, and three Jittle 
brothers, were left with herself destitute ; and un- 
used as she was to care and labor, her's appeared 
no small task. Actuated by filial and fraternal 
love, this noble girl reeolved to forget herself, and 
The view of a noth. 
er’s sorrows, strengthened her heart, and nerved 
her arm. 
to sooth her grief, and in planning for the futare, © 


| she had become the favorite of her instructors, and | have ever endeavored to instil into your mind, of | to divest her mind from bereavements of the past, 


CARB: 


Tenderly she sought, by every means, 7 
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) zeal was quenched, and she resolved to be more 
She felt a relief in knowing | 
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Nor was she satisfied with plgns, but immediately | 
sought their realization, Her sanguine heart saw 
no barriers, for she was unacquainted with the 
cold-hearted world. Her wish was to obtain pupils | 
for private instruction, by calling on parents in the 


city where she resided. Her first call was ona | 


family of apparent wealth. She rang, and respect- 
fully asked to sec the the lady of the house, but | 
was informed that she was cngaged. When can] 
sce her?” slie tremulously inquired. The servant | 
replied, that he did not knuw, and rudely closed 
the door. At her next call, she gained admission. 





herself humble and uncared for, “ for,” said she, 
** my folly will be like myself, unnoticed.” 

Not so! soon it appeared in print, without even 
an acknowledgment from the editor ! 

For a time she hoped to bear something favora. 
ble, but this hope was also renounced, and she re. 
solved never tu write, but for her own edification. 
It was at this juncture that she had fallen in with 
the account of the English operative—mentioned 
at the commencement of our narrative—which 
called forth that touching soliloquy, and seemed 
; to reconcile her to her less hapless situation. After 


The lady, after detaining her with many questions, } the fervent appeal to the throne for resignation, she 


and fully gratifying her curiosity, informed her thet repuired to the room of her mother. 


Want and | 


she could not think of intrusting her children tothe | sorrow had wrought a fearful change in her, and 


care of a stranger. 


} she looked as one preparing to bid farewell to earth. 


‘These, and similar receptions, were her’s for the | Her pitying daughter gazed tenderly upon her, and 


day, and at the close, weary and dispirited, she re- 
luctantly bent her steps homeward. She was met 
at the door by her mother, with eager inquiries as 
to her success. Assuming a cheerfulness foreign | 
to her heart, she related her adventures in as fa- 
vorable a light as possible and concluded by saying | 
that she hoped for better success in the future. At | 
an early hour, she sought the retirement of her own 
apartment. Bright hopes of success had hitherto | 
soothed her spirit, and chastened ber gricf. ‘This 
had been her first attempt, and mingled feelings of | 
disappointment aad surprise overcame her, and | 
she wept long and bitterly. Unused to aught bot { 
the tenderest accents of love, her gentle nature | 
shrank with pain, from the cold and half rude re. 
ceptions she had met with, for the pust day. Her 
well known footsteps had long been welcomed with 


{ 
{ 
} 
t 
, 


} 
) 
} 
glad delight, and she could scarce brook the appar- 


ent suspicion, with which, for the first time in ber 
life, she bad been regarded. Unsophisticated 
Mary! much, ab! very much, hast thou to learn, 
for dependency is indeed a bitter school. 


> 





Time passed on. 


employment suited to her qualifications and taste, 


certainly none mare needy than herself. 

world knew not, therefore cared not. 
While she was ruminating what course next to 

pursue, her eye fell on an offer—from an cditor of 


} 
one of the moral works of the day—of filty dollars, 


for the best written article that might be presented. 
She knew that she had superior powers and she 
hopefully asked herself, “ why may J not win? If 
1 do not, it shall not be my fault. T will at least try.” 

She chose an appropriate subject, and unremit- | 
tingly she labored to render it worthy and attrac- 
tive as possible. With trembling expectancy she | 


awaited the announcement of the decivion. There | 


were many competitors for the prize, and the la urel | 


was wen by a more practical write: than the needy 


to question ber own abilities, and she bitterly re 


moment to have supposed that she could compete 
with the gifted and renowned authors of the day 
She blushed painfully at her supposed conceit, her 


modest in future. 
of 





Fresh disappointments crown. | 
ed each day, and at length, Mary learned thut she | 
must renounce all hope of obtaining a livelihood by | 
| swooned. 
as the preference was invariably given to those who and called earnestly on her, imploring forgiveness 
had friends to recommend them to notice, though | for the pain she had given her, and assuring her 
none could be bettcr qualified, or more worthy, and | 
But the | 


' despair, “* Alas! alas! I have murdered my mother.” 


| 


| luxury, and enter for once, 
y. | virtuous poverty. 


at length broke silenee, by saying, ‘dear mother, 
I have a request to make, which, as you love me, 
you must not refuse.” 

* What is it, my child,” asked the fond mother, 
as she put back the luxuriant hair from her beauti- 
ful forehead, and gazed with a mother’s pride, into 
her fine eyes. 

* But first, promise me mother, though, let me 
tell you, it will cost you much, yet it will result in 
good to us both.” 

“I care little for myself, but anything for your 
benefit I will not object to.” 

* Then mother—it is—it is—at least, I saw by 


the paper, that a young woman is wanted to assist 
in asmall family, residing in the West part of the | 


city.” * What then, child ?” 


{ from the gloomy rays of that half-expiring light, to 


the cheering illumination of home ; from the thinly 
clad, pale, sorrowing occupants, to thy own richly 
attired sons and daughters, glowing with health, 
and radiant with happiness. Frown not upon 
those lowly ones, for poverty and vice are not 
always sistérs. ‘That form, though fecbly bowed 
is the temple where dwells a mother’s heart, as 
gentle and as fond as she who watched thine own 
helpless infancy ; a heart, even now swelling with 
maternal tenderness, trembling with fear, and al- 
most bursting with anguish. That is Mary’s 
mother! Her arms encircle two hungry, shivering 
boys, while ever and anon she folds them to her 
bosom, as if she fain would protect them from the 
biting cold. 

Then, turn thine eye on Mary. Notwithstand- 
ing the forbidding aspect of poverty, and her grief- 
worn expression, she is young and beautiful, and 
some traces are still visible. But these are her least 
attractions. Her’s are accomplishments, and her's 
a finely cultivated mind, which the most ambitious 
parent might well be proud of in a child. Is there 

not something touching in that sad voice, as she 
softly sings the soothing lullaby to her infant 
| brother ?—something surpassing!y swect in the pa- 
tient, anxious devotion of that stricken, self-forget- 
| ting girl? Does not thy heart melt with sympathy? 
and art thou not impelled to freely lavish thy bounty 
} on the needy? Alas, no! fortune has stecled thy 


a 





i 





) heart, and thou canst not feel, having never expe. 
rienced woe like this. Some mysterious agency, 
} perchance the habit of society, has inseparably 


*“ Why—you know—I have acquired consider- linked in thy mind with the dejected, suffering poor, 


able knowledge of domestic duties of late, and—” 
“ on me, my child! my Mary, I can hear no 
more,” and she buricd her face in her hands and | 
the tears trickled through her pale, thin fingers. 
*O! mother dear, do not, do not weep! Hear 
me through. It is not so bad as you imagin€.” 
The mother replied not, and Mary continued, 


without interruption, to state her wishes. She | 
was no reply—her mother had | 


paused —there 
The distressed girl seized her cold hand, 


that she would never, never leave her. Still there 
was no response and Mary shricked in accents of 


The piercing cry reached her cars, and slowly 
she woke to consciousness. 

From this time, Mary forebore naming the pain- 
ful subject, though poverty pressed hard upon them, 


) and often was she obliged to deny herself her 


scanty allowance of food, lest her little brothers 
should suffer from hunger. 

At length the youngest child, a bright little boy 
of scarce two years, was taken dangerously ill.— 
Now indeed, Mary felt that her cup of bitterness | 
was full. Day and night she hovers over the little 
sufferer, pillowing him in her arms, and minister- 


: ing as she can to his wants. 
Mary. As she read the announcement, a sickness | 


stole to her heart, for want of success had led her has smiled brightly, tarn for one moment from thy 


| ambitious pursuit of wealth or pleasure, leave thy | 
proached herself, for having been so vain as for one | 


Thoughtless worldlings, thou on whom fortune 


splendid home, where dwell hoard of plenty and } 


the humble abode of | 
Shrink not, though the chilling | 


coarseness, crime and dishonour. When, oh when 
| will the scales fall from reason’s blinded eyes, and 

humanity lend her holy light to convince an incred- 
ulous world that poverty is not always the result 
| of crime, but that many a noble, innocent heart 
chills beneath its withering gripe, and that too, in 
a world where plenty abounds ; for the kind author 
of our being has given frecly to some, that they 
might bestow on all; and in His Word emphati- 
cally tells us, that “to whom much js given, from 
him will much be required.” But in pursuance 
of my narrative. 

The little sufferer became more and more dis- 
tressed, and Mary saw that medical aid must be 
produred. She first thought of calling the physi- 
cian who had attended her father in his last illness, 

but when she remembered that though well ac- 
| quainted with their desolate situation, he had left 
| them to their fate—as she had not seen him since 
| the burial of her father—she resolved to go else- 
| where. She resigned her little charge to the arms 
| of her mother, and bidding her take courage, she 
stepped fearlessly forth. Warmed by a sister’s love 
she heeded not the piercing cold, nor the pelting 
} storm. ‘Though she could give no hope of remu- 
| neration, she was blind to that innate delicacy 
| which in former times had led her to shrink from 

dependency. She saw only the distorted features 

heard only the agonized moanings of her little 
| brother and solicitude for him gave courage to 
} her heart, and speed to her steps, and soon she paus- 
ed to take breath at the door of the nearest office 
she knew of. 

The doctor was sitting in his large easy chair, 


_ blasts of winter are freely admitted throogh the 


before a comfortable fire, and no wise relished this ¢ 
| untimely interraption. However as it could not 
, | well be avoided, he ordered his carriage and bade { 
“> 
VOAS 


many crevices, nor turn from the dying embers on 
that desolate hearth, to thy own bright fireside 
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the servant say he would soon be there. Mary | 
hastened home, somewhat relieved by the prospect 
of good advice; and soon the physician arrived. 
He was a skilful man, and generally considered 
very humane. 

After examining his patient, he assured them 
that, though very ill, by close attention to his di- 


rections, he might recover ; that the temperature of | ding her a cheerful ** good morning,” he retired. 


the room was unfavorable, as the ne@ture of his 
disease was such as to require warmth. 
Mary blushed painfully, as she attempted to reply 


that she was aware of this, but unfortunately, their ; Mary’s anxiety in regard to obtaining employment. 


circumstances forbade any thing better. 

Poor things,” said the doctor, “ I thought as 
much, and on the morrow you shall be better pro- 
vided for.” 

When they were again alone, Mrs, Linton ex- 
claimed with deep emotion, “* Now, indeed, my 
poor Mary, we are dependent on charity ! and that, 
too, from the hands of a stranger.” 

“ Mother,” replied Mary, “ dependency is indeed 
unpleasant; but let us not murmur. How false, 
how foolish would be the pride that would, at this 
critical moment, bid us reject all offers of assist- 
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attention, she hoped to be able to obtain employ- 
ment, and not only supply coming wants, but re- 


} munerate him. 


The doctor smiled, and replied, that as to remun. | 
eratiog she necd give herself no uneasiness ;—that | 
if she expected to supply coming wants, she would | 
undoubtedly find her young hands full ; and bid- 

With medical aid, and unwonted comforts, 
under the care of his fuithfal nurse, little Heary | 
slowly recovered ; and with his recovery returned 





** Doctor,” said the fashionable Mrs. Hargrave, 
as they were together in her drawing-room, “ do 
tell me if your wife is as much troubled in regard 
to obtaining and. retaining good servants, as [ am. 
No soover is one supplied, than another under some 
pretence or other, leaves me. ‘The good cook, whom 
[had such difficulty in obtaining, had been here 
only one week, when my chambermaid left; and 
here [ am again, my cook grumbling at performance 
of double duty, and threatens that she will leave 
before to-morrow night, unless I get some one. 


mo ee ee eee 


ance! Surely, by so doing, we should sacrifice What am I to do?” 
our sweet little Henry, and thus plant a thorn of 


never-ceaseless regret in our own bosoms. I think, 
indeed we have much cause for gratitude, since 
Heaven appears to have raised up a benefactor, 
when we stood sognuch in need of friendship.” 
“Talk not of friendship. It.was not friendship 
that actuated him, but pity. Did not those words, 
‘ poor things’ grate strangely on your ears ?” 
“‘Dear mother, I am persuaded that pride is in- 
consistent with the station in which an all-wise 
Creator has seen fit to place us. We cannot ex. 
pect the friendship of those who move in higher 
circles ; and if we obtain their sympathy, ‘tis all 


we should look fur, and certainly we should not | badly. 


withhold our gratitude.” 


« | know you are right, and for myself, I can | of people are so low, they are unfitted to serve, at 
but, my children !—you, my oldest, least, in genteel families.” . 


bear it all; 
blest with natural and acquired endowments, infe. 
rior to few—you, for whom I have labored, and 
from whom I had hoped so much, how can I pas- 
sively yield you, and all my high hopes, to poverty, 
dependency and degradation ?” 

“* Mourn not for me, my mother. 


virtuous, we may yet be happy—at least comfort- 
able—though poor. As to dependency, I am young, 
and if I can obtain employment, shall be able to 


provide all necessaries. The boys are growing older. | 


In my leisure moments, I will instruct them, that 


they may not come up in ignorance, and they will | 


become able to assist ; and if we do what we can, 
there is no reason why poverty should render us 
wretcbed, what if we ere scorned and trampled upon 
by those who understand us not? we can be happy 
in each other.” 

Thus did this high-minded and affectionate girl 
seek to cheer and reconcile her less philosophic 


tunes. 


tended by a servant, with supplies of wood, food, 


~ 





;* but I think you will find her an exception. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| thizing doctor ; “ but good help is not easily ob- 


: rather above her class. 


| try her. 


“ L wish I could tell you,” replied the sympa- 


tained But stop—let me think—ay, I have it,” 
taking a slip of paper from his pocket.book, ‘* Mary 
Linton, No. 8 Kent Alley, wishes a situation. 
Yes, yes, [ had quite forgotten my promise in 
regard to that poor girl; and Mrs. Hargrave, | | 
think she will serve your turn exactly.” 

“ Indeed, doctor !” said the lady, her counten- 
ance brightening ; “ what can you tell me of her ?” 

“ Very little, madain ; “ but you had better try 
her. Her brother was one of my charity patients. 
They are very destitute, and she needs employment 
In fact, they must be suffering now.” 
“ But you know, doctor, those very indigent sort 


** Apt to be the case, I grant,” said the doctor ; 


Judging from her conversation and manners, she is ! 


She nursed the sick one » 
with much energy and skill, and kept their poor | 


Remember, | dwelling as well as herself, in neat order, which, | 
this world is not our home ; and if industrious and | under the discouraging circumstances, could not 


You can but | 
She may prove a prize to you, and besides, 
my dear lady, it is our daty to be charitable.” 

* Well,” replied Mrs. Hurgrave, musingly, ‘ for | 
charity's sake, I don’t know but I might; though, 
to be sure, it will be a trial.” 

“‘ Spoken like your own self, and my boy shall 
request her to call immediately.” 

The boy was sent; and with a hopeful heart 
Mary prepared to follow him, she knew not whither, | 
nor for what purpose. 

They had not advanced far into one of the prin- > 


have been done by one unskilled. 


: cipal streets of the gay city, when he entered the 
mother, who weakened by disappointment, had { beck gateway of an elegant mansion, rang respect- | 
well nigh sunk under an accumulation of misfor- | 


} 


On the following morning, the physician, at- | 


fully at the duor, and departed. 
The door was opened by a servant, and she was 
ushered to the presence of Mrs. Hargrave. ‘The | 


} lady was engaged with the last new novel, and | 


and comfortable clothing, made them an early call. | 
With a tearfuleye, Mary teceived his kindness, | 
and assured him, as soon as the restored health of | some little time. 
her brother should release her from such undivided , eyes, and suid, “‘ So you are desirous of obtaining | 


ee eee 


Mary was sorprised to find hersel!, though alone | 
in the room with her, kept standing at the door for | 


At length, the lady raised her 
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(@ place. at service. 
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Have you ever worked 
out?” 

‘*No, madami— duties at home have detained 
me.” 

** Are you used to chamber.work?” 

* Used to dumestic duties, and am, I trust, ca- 
pable of learning whatever may be required of 
me.” 

“But if you are to learn, you cannot expect 
much wages at first.” 

Mary hesitated a moment, but summoning her 
courage, she replied, ‘* My object in seeking a sit- 
uation, is to gain a livelihood for myself, and relieve 
my friends at home, and I think I can earn usual 
wages.” 

“ Well,” replied Mrs. Hargrave, ‘‘ I have never 
paid over one dollar a week, and if you are satisfied 
with that, you may come. I employ several ser- 
vants, and your duties will be small, compared with 
what is expected by those who pay half as much 
again.” 

Mary sighed, as she turned, promising to come 
early on the following morning. ‘ One dollar for 
seven days’ service !” said she to herself, as she re. 
gained the street, “ how small! how very small! 
and from a lady of such apparent wealth! Oh, my 
God, what will become of my poor mother and 
brother? But ’tis the best I can do,” she contin. 
ued, wiping her eyes, ‘‘ and the poor cannot ufford 
to weep. No,I must smile, for tears will never 
reconcile my mother to the step I have taken.” 
‘Then came the remembrance of her husiiliating 
reception ; and, in spite of her efforts, tears almost 
blinded her. In vain she whispered, “ Down, 
down, proud rebellious heart? what have I to do 
with pride ?” 

We will pass over the ylonmy evening spent at 
the hume of Mary, the tears and expostulations of 
her mother, the childish grief of her young brothers 
and take the reader at once to-her new abode. 

The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Hargrave, 
two sons and a daughter. ‘The first week was one 
of severe trial, but it was not that Mary shrank 


' from her allotted duties, or that almost constant toil 


pressed wearily upon her tender frame. Nay, that 
sensitive heart’s finer feelings were ill fitted to bear 
the wrongs and cutting insults heaped upon it by 
the charitable Mrs. Hargrave and Arabella, her 


' daughter ; yet hers was but the too common lot of 


those serving in her capacity. 
Arabella Hargrave was a tall, graceful girl ; but 


' the haughty expression of her countenance, aud 


her sallow complexion, occasioned, perhaps, by the 


| life of fashionable dissipation which she led, forbade 


all claim to superior beauty. Except a few indis- 
pensable accomplishments, her mind was one un- 
cultivated waste, but as her father’s wealth veiled 
all deficiencies, she—like many less attractive— 
was accustomed to receive quite a share of adula- 
tion. She was also capable of wearing the amiable 
when she chose, and her smiles were reserved for 
the drawing room, public promenade, and the bail- 


room. In the presence of inferiors only, did she 


' appear in her true colors. ‘Though, from the sub- 
ordinate position which she occupied, she feared 


no rivalry from Mary,she envied her sweet beauty, 
and could not bear to see a servant so exceedingly 
lady-like. Her unstudied grace of manners, she 
termed pride above her station, which she sought 


to humble by degrading requirements and insulting 
The unsophisticated girl, unconscious o § 


abuses. 
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the manner in whieh mee gave ute, ienpieved will be quite too humbling, and leave she must.— ti in the town with a bundle of manuscripts in hie 


not in this respect, but struggled bravely on, hush- | 


ed the voice of wounded pride, foreed beck the | 


unbidden tear, and firmly resolved to remain where 
she was, till somthing better should present. 


Frank Hargrave, the eldest son, was what the 


world cal's a finished gentleman. He dressed his 


perfect figure with genuine taste, rode and danced | 


to perfection, was fond of hunting, could shufile 
cards, sinoke a geod cigar, and drink champagne 
He also conversed with easy, gentlemunlike fluen- 


prise, upon the graceful, beautiful chambermnid ; 
but'as he viewed her movements, and listened to 
her musical voice, his proud heart, in spite of him- 
self, became interested in ber, and he resolved on 
establishing, in some way or other, a secret corres- 
pondence. That her heart was pure as the lily, be 
doubted not ; “ but,” said he, “ in her maiden art- 
lessness, she will believe ull the absurdities | may 
choose to whisper in her ear. In the first place, I 
must make her love me—no very difficult tusk, as 
far as my experience yoes—then I must very melt- 
ingly confess myself to her, then talk of the la- 
mented pride of my family, and she will necessarily 
see the importance of not betraying our secret by 
look, word or act. Should I see fit to make prom- 
ises, [ can break them at my conveuience, for— 
poor girl—she has no one to complain to. At all ; 
events I can arrange matters, and the harmless 
ruse will serve to dispel the blues, and in her so- 
ciety Tecan while away not a few tedious hours.” 
But he did not find it su easy a matter as he had 
imagined. From the first, Mary had conceived a 
great dislike for him, and therefore studiously avuid- 
ed him, repelling all his advances. 
ing “ her artlessness,” many a deep-laid stratagem 
was wrecked by her caution. At last, in spite of | 
her vigilance, she found herself alone in his pre- | 


. | look. 





Notwithstand- | 


| But the old lady likes her too well—Arabella, ay, 
a plain imp, she hates her for her beauty ; ; hone to 
{ Caen, either. She will lend ready uid in forming 
! w pretext for dispensing with her services."* 

The following day, Mary read her triumph in 
; the fuct, that instead of being crossed by Frank, as 
usual, at every turn, he strictly avoided her, and 
they met but once, and then he did not venture a 
Relieved of her anxieties, she settled into 


the gentle, quiet girl she really was, and pursued 
cy. He at first gazed with a feeling of only sur- | 


her humble duties with ready hand and unshrinking 
heart. She had no wish to leave at present, as, af- 
ter atime, her mistress, finding her services invalu- 
able, had relaxed somewhat, and given her permis. 
sion to go where she liked at the completion of her 
day's work, provided she would be in her place at 
a seasonable hour in the morning. 

She had succeeded in engaging work from the 
shop of an outfitter. The compensation was, as 
' usual, trifling, but, aided by her mother, she man. 

aged, with the strictest economy, to keep above 
ie actual suffering. Her evenings were spent at home 
} in the society of those she loved, and though the 
| midnight bour often found her wearily plying her 








i needle, she was comparatively happy. 


} Roswell Hargrave, the youngest son, had been 
travelling with an uncle for the last twelvemonth, 


» and was now hourly expected. Things were go. | 
ing on so smoothly with Mary, that she dreaded 


his return, fearing, that like Frank, he might prove 
a disturber of her peace. 


[Coneluded in our next.} 
——0- 55D @ Gt — 
THE SONG OF THE SINGER. 


Ir was during the early days of the great 
Revolution of 1789, in the year 1702, whena 
| young officer in delicate health took up his quarters | 

















hand ; but his reception was, apparently, not very 
favorable, for he left them all with a frowning air, 
and still with his bundle of manuscripts. Some 
had detained him a long time, as if estimating the 
value of the goods he offered for sale ; but these 
were no more tempted than the others to try the 
saleable character of the commodity. The house 
he lodged fh had attached to it a large garden. 
By permission of the landlord, the young man often 
selected it for his evening walks, and despite the 
cold, would sometimes sit and muse in a rude and 
faded bower under a wall at one of the gadles. 
Here he would occasionally even sing, in a low 
tone, some of his own compositions. It happened 
once or twice that when he did so, a female head 
protruded from a window above him, seeming to 
listen. “The young man at length noticed this. 

“ Purdon, lady,” said he, one evening, “perhaps 
I disturb you?” ‘3 

* Not at all,” she replied, “I am fond of music, 
and the airs you hum are new to me. Pray, if not 
a rude question, whose are they ?” 

“ Citoyenne,” he answered, diffidently, “ they 
are my own.” 

“ Indecd ?” cried the lady, with animation, “ and 
you have never published them ?” 

“I shall never try—ogain,” he murmured, ut- 
tering the last word in a low and despairing tone, 
which however, reached the @rs of the young 
woman. 

“ Good-night, citoyen !” said she, and she 


| closed her window. ‘The composer sighed, rose 


| 
| 


? 


and went out to take his usual walk by the sea- 
beach ; there, before the granduer and sublimity 
of the ocean, and amid the murmur of its bellowing 
waves, to forget the cares of the world, his poverty, 
and his erushed vision of glory and renown—the 
day-dream of all superior minds—a dream for 


sence. For a time, he conversed in a gentleman- | in the city of Marseilles for the six months of his { oftener a punishment than a reward ; for of those 


like, respectful manner, she replying—when reply’ 


was necessary —pulitely, but coldly. At length he 
ventured to bestow a word of delicate flattery. 


Immediately, with quiet dignity, she rose to leave 
the room. 


hand. 
The hand was proudly withdrawn, and fixing | 


, leave of absent. [t seemed strange retirement for 
a young fan, for in the town he knew no one, and 


who sigh for fame, few indeed are successful. 
Scarcely had he left the house, than a lady, 


in the depth of winter Marseilles was no tempting | habited in a cloak and hood, entered it ; and after 


residence. 
out upon the street, which had for its sole furniture 


paper ever entered that apartment where food and | 
fuel both were scarce ; and yet the young man 


The officer lived in a garret looking | a somewhat lengthened conference with his con- 


| cierge, ascended to his room, and remained there 


, 


“ Cold, unkind girl !” exclaimed he, seizing her | a harpsicord, a bed, a table and a chair. Little but about an hour.—At the end of that time she van. 
| ished. 


It was midnight when the composer re- 


_ turned. He entered with difficulty, the Cerberus 


her full beautiful eyes upon him, with a searching | generally remained in-doors all day, assiduously | ‘of the lodge being asleep, and ascended to his 


gaze, before which his own fell, with almost queen- | 


like dignity, she replied, “ Mr. Hargrave, think | 
not that [am ignorant of your designs. I have | 
watched your movements, and understand it all. — | 
Though poor, I am neither ignorant nor weak ; 

and you might as well believe it now, as in the fu. 
ture, that for you to impose on my credulity, is 
impossible. As you wish amusement, seek it at 


the expense of one more feeble and credulous than 


Mary Linton.” She proudly walked reaps 
"Iwas the majestic pride of conscious superior- 
ity ! 


Rivetted to the spot stood the haughty Frank | 


writing or rather dotting something upon paper, an 
occupation he alternated with music. 

Thus passed many months. The young man 
) grew thinner paler, and his leave of absence seemed 
' likely to bring no convalescence. 





manner, prepossessed all in his favor, and many a 
smile and lonk of kindness came to him from beau- 
tiful eyes that he noticed not nor cared to notice. 
| In fact, he rarely went out but at night, and then 
; to walk down by the booming sea, which made a 
kind of music he seemed to love. 


| wretched room. He had left it littered and dirty, 
wjthont light, fire, or food. To his surprise, a 


| cheerful blaze sent its rays beneath the door. He 
| opened, not without alarm, and found his apart- 
But he was 
} handsome and interesting, despite his sallow hue. on the table a supper. 
Long hair, full beaming eyes genius, frankness of | and looked sternly at the scene. 


ment neatly ordered, a fire burning, a lamp, and 
The young man frowned, 


“ Who dares thus insult my poverty? Is it not 
enough that | am starving with cold and hunger, 
that | am rejected by the world as a useless and 


| wretched thing, incapable of wielding either sword 
jor pen, but I must be insulted by charity? Fire, 


Sometimes it is | 


' light and food, all sent to me by one who knows 


Hargrave, the proud man of fashion, feeling, for | | true he would hang about the theatre door when 


my necessity! And yet who knows? Perhaps my 
the first time, his own littleness. 


He bit his lips, a | Operas were about to be played, and lonk with | mother may have discovered my retreat. Who 
flash of indignstion flitted across his face, and he | longing eye within ; but he never entered, either | else could have acted thus? My mother, I bless 
exclaimed, “ Awed, outwitted by a woman, and | his purse or his inclination failed him. But he | thee, both for your action and for respecting my 
that woman a contemptible servant! Who would | always examined with care the name of the piece | concealment !” And the invalid officer sat down 
have thought it, from her look, her tone, her splen- | and its author, and then walked away to the sea. | to the first heurty meal he had eaten for weeks. 
did manners? By Jupiter! that mujestic attitude | shore, to muse and meditate. 


would have graced the stage—a very Fanny Kem.) Shortly after his arrival in Marscilles, he visited 


ble! But the game is up. Her presence hereafter | one after another, all the music-sellers and publishers wishing him to employ his leave of absence in 


ene COL BD 





} He had left home because his friends wholly disap. 6 
, | proved of his making music a profession, and 
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last chance, a retreat. 
of the fugitive had been seen—two months spent 


him out, and had taken this delicate way of respect. 
ing his secrecy and punishing his pride. 





learning another occupation. His mother so pres.| perate intent. He closed carefully the window, 
sed him, that he saw no resource but a soldier’s | stuffed his matress up the chimney, and with paper » 
For two months no trace | stopped every aperture where air could enter. 
Then he drew forth his parcel of charcoal anda | 
in vain efforts to make his chosen career support | burner, and lit it. Thus had this wretched man | and cap on the excited and generous young songs- 
him ; and now, doubtless, his mother had found | determined to end his sufferings. He had made | 


one last effort, aud now in that solitary, dismal 
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| garret he laid him down to die; and poverty and | 


Next morning the young man awoke with an) misery, genius and death, were huddled close to- | 


appetite unknown to him of late—The generous } gether. 


food of the previous night had restored his system, 
and brought him to a natural state. 


ing and then he sat down to think, All his efforts 
to get his music sung, or played, or published, had 
been vain. 


Singers knew him not, publishers ; house was crowded, and the first act succeeding 


Meanwhile, amid a blaze of light, the evening’s 


donna was the young, lovely, and worshiped Clau- 
dine, the Jenny Lind of that time and place. The 


declared him unknown, and the public seemed | beyond all expectation, the audience were in ecs- ; 
doomed never to hear him, because they never had | tasy. 


heard him; a logical consequence very injurious 


to young beginners in literature, poesy, music, and ' a private box, admired the great supporter of his 
all the liberal arts. But he was determined to have theatre. 


one more trial. 
went out in the direction of the shop of the Citoyen 


Dupont, a worthy and excellent man, who in his ' ence.—But what is this? Instead of going off, 


day had published more music, bad and good, than 
a musician could have played in a life-time. 

“ You have something new, then, citoyen ?” 
said Dupont, after the usual preliminaries, and after 
apologizing to a lady within his office for leaving 
her awhile. ‘ As my time is precious, pray play 
it at once, and sing it if you will.” 


The young man sat himself at the harpsichord | Hushed and still was every breath; the audience, 


which adorned the shop, and began at once the 
“ Song of the Army of the Rhine.” The music 


Having eaten, he dressed and } at this instant, the good man’s ears. Claudine, 


5 
} 


) 


} 


| 


{ 


] 
) 


' 


N 
? 
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publisher listened with the air of one whois not to | 


be deceived, and shook his head as the composer | 


ended. 

** Rough, crude, but clever. Young man, you 
will, I doubt not, do something good one of these. 
days, but at present; I am sorry to say, your efforts 
want finish, polish.” 


The singer rose, and bowing, left the shop, des- | 


pair at his heart. He had not a sow in the world, 


| 
| 
| 


if 


. . t 
his rent was an arrear, he knew not how to dine 


that evening, unless indeed, his mother came again 


—His soul shrunk from it, for he parted from her 
in anger. 


“ She is a jewel!” said M. Dupont, who, from 
A roar of applause from the pit delighted, 
called before the curtain, was bowing to the audi- 


she has just signed to the orchestra to play. She 


, is about to show her gratitude to the audience in | 


verse. M. Dupont rubs his hands, and repeats 
twice between his teeth, ‘* she is a jewel!’ But 
with ease and rapidity the band has commenced 
playing and unknown air, and the next instant M. ; 





‘landed in the 
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pit, and, bareheaded, light-dressed 
as she was, rushed towards the door, followed by 
every spectator and by the musicians, who, how- 
ever, put on their hats, and even threw a cloak 


tress. 

Meanwhile the composer's dreadful resolve was 
being carried out. The horrid fumes of the char. 
coal filled the room; soon they began to consume 


; and exhaust the pure air, and the wretched youth 
, feit all the pangs of coming death, Hunger, ex. 
Luckily, suffi- | amusement had begun at the theatre. A new | 


cient, wine, and bread remained to satisfy his crav- ' Opera from Paris was to be played, and the prima . 
5 


haustion, and despair kindled a kind of madness 


, in his brain ; wild shapes danced around him; his 
} many songs seemed sung altogether by coarse, 


hasky voices, that made their sound a punishment, 


, and then the blasted atmosphere oppressing his 


chest darkening his vision, his room seemed ten., 
anted by myriads of infernal and deformed beings. 
Then again he closed his eyes, and soft memory 
stealing in upon him, showed him happy visions 
of his youth, of his mother, of love, of hope, and joey; 
of green fields and the murmuring brooks which 
had first revealed melody unto his soul; and the 


/ young man thought that death must come and 


that he was on the threshold of a better world. 
But an awiul shout, a tremendous clamor burst 


, upon his ear ; a thousand voices roar beneath his 


window. * The young man starts from his dream : 
what is this he hears ? 


“ Aux armes! cifoyens, 


Dupont is standing up with a wild and strange look. } Formez vos butillions,” etc. 


look at each other; not a word of communication | 
takes place; men shudder, or rather trentble with ; 
emotion.—But the first stanza is ended, and then a } 
frantic shout, a staring of all to their feet, a will | 
shriek of delight, a cry of a thousand voices thun. | 
dering the chorus, show how the song has electrified | 
them. 

M. Dupont frowned, for the air and the song ; 
were not new to him; it was the * Song of the 
Army of the Rhine,” he had refused that morning. } 


| But Claudine proceeds: again the audience is | 
hushed in death-like silencc, while the musicians, | 


} roused to an unusual degree of enthusiasm, played 
to his aid—an aid he was very unwilling to receive. | 


His mother was a Royalist, he was a | 


Republican, and she had suid bitter things to him | 


at parting. But most of all, the compuser felt one 
thing ; the world would never be able to judge him, 
never be able to decide if he had or had not merit, 
and this was the bitterest grief of all. 

That day was spent in moody thought. The 
evening came, and no sign of his secret friend, 


whether mother or unknown sympathizer. Towards | 


night the plangs of hunger became intolerable, and 
after numerous parleys with himself, the young | 
man ascended to his room with a heavy parcel.— | 


His eye was wild, his cheek pale, tis whole mein 


unearthly. As he passed the door of his lodge the | 


concierge gave him a ticket for the Opera, signed 
Dupont, who was manager of the theatre. 

“ Go thyself,” said the composer in a low husky 
voice, and he went up stairs. 

Having gained the room, and unhappy and mis- 
guided young man sat silent and motionless, for 


some hours, until at length hunger, despair, and | 


his dreamy visions had driven every calm and 
good thought from his head, and then he dared 
quietly proceed to carry out his dreadful and des- 


feel great music. 


admirably ; and Claudine, still singing with all the , 


purity, feeling, and energy of ‘her admirable voice, 
plunged her eyes into every corner of the house in 
vain. 
ple became greater, the anxiety of the signer more 
intense. At length she concluded, and never did 
applause more hearty, more tremendous, more up- 
roarious, greet the voice of a public songstress. 
The excitable population of Marseilles seemed 
mad, 

When silence was restored, Claudine spoke: 
“ Citoyen and citoyennes!” she exclaimed, this 
song is both written and composed by a young and 
unknown man, who has in vain sought to put his 
compositions before the public. Everybody has 
refused them. 


prise. But the author is not here. 


pairing, he is at home lamenting his unappreciated | 
efforts ! Let us awake him, let him learn that the | 
generous people of Marseilles can understand and | 
Come, let ail who have hearts | 


| follow me, and chant the mighty song as we go.” 


And Claudine, stepping across the orchestra, , 


' darts across the room, his sword in hand. 


At each couplet, the enthusiasm of the peo- ; 


For myself, I thought this the 
| greatest musical effort of modern times, and as | 
; such I practised it to day ; and, unknown to man- 
ager or author, I and the band prepared this sur- ; 
Poor and des } 


“ What is this ?” he cries. ‘* My Song of the 
' Rhine !” 
He listens. A beautiful and clear voice is sing- 


ing ; it is still his song, and then the terrible chorus 
is taken up by the people, and the poor composer’s 
first wish 1s gained he feels that lie is famous. 

But he is dying, choked, stifled with charcoal. 


| He lies senseless, fainting on his bed, but hope and 


joy give him strength. He rises, falls rather than 
One 
blow shivers the panes of his window to atoms ; 
the broken glass lets in the coal sea-breeze and the 
splendid song. Both give life to the young man, 
and when Claudine entered the room, the composer 
was able to stand. Inten minutes he had supped 
: in the porter’s lodge, dressed and come out to be 
borne in triumph back to the theatre, where that 
night he heard, amid renewed applause, his glori- 
ous song sing between every act, and each time 
| gaining renewed laurels. 

Ten days later, Rouget de L’Isle was married 
| to Claudine, the prima-donna of Marseilles ; and the 
)} young composer, in gratitude to her and her coun- 
| trymen, changed the name of his song, and called 
it by the name itis still known by—* The Mar. 
seillaise !’—Chamber’s Edinburg Jour. 





| ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
For the Rura! Repository. 


A CHAPTER ON SPEECH. 
BY ME. 

Tue power of speech is one of the many great 
gifts, with which human nature is endowed, and is 
almost the only gift that escaped unimpaired, 
when, “ In Adam’s fall, we sinned all,” while other 


beautiful and fertile earth ; that was condemned to 


created objects underwent a change, even to the a 
oO. 


‘* bring forth thorns and thistles,” instead of “ every : 
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tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for 
food,” the tongue, that had held parley with the 
tempter, and afterward with “ much fair epeech,” 
seduced the first man from his natural allegiance, 
was left free to act its own will, and to discharge 
its own bidding. Why it was, that the prime actor 
in that “ disobedience, which brought death into 
the world, and all our woes,” should remain un- 
scathed in the general derangement which followed 
we cannot tell, but so it was ; and ever since, that 
little ** member” seems disposed to take advantage 





~~ 


* of the strange partiality, and to exercise its powers, 


when, where, and on whatsoever it pleases. All 
this is very well, and no one finds fault with its 

_ license, for if all do not like to talk, yet the majori- 
ty part ofthe world love to hear talk, especially 

, such talk as is both harmless and instructive, nei- 
ther too quick or too slow ; that is willing to leave 
off when it has said all, without over-taxing the 
politeness of the listener. But there are some speci- 
mens of talk, not altogether so agreeable. For in- 
stance, the vulgar gossip of the day, that victimi- 
zes truth, and shames morality and order, feeding 
the ears of some kindred spirit with its tale of mys- 
tery and suspicion ; and fit only for the entertain- 
ment of the greedy herd, who feast upon the poison 
and fatten on its offals. ‘Then there are the illiter- 
ate speechifiers, who, instead of remaining quiet 
hearers in a public assembly, must needs rise, and 
pour out their vials of ignorance, in the midst of 
atleast, a common sense audience. These clas- 
ses of talkers are a perfect nuisance, and do more 
mischief to society, than did the croaking frogs, 
that overspread the land of Egypt, in the days of 
Moses and of Pharaoh, and ought, in no wise to be 
tolerated in any civil community. 





| BAOGRAPAL. 


LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Lyora Huntiey, now Mus. Sicourney, was 
born at Norwich, in Connecticut, about the year 
1797. From early childhood she was remarkable 
for her love of knowledge, and the facility with 
which she acquired it. She could read with fluency 
when but three years old, and at eight she wrote 
verses. which gave promise of the eniinence she has 
since attained: Some of her early contributions 
tothe public journals attracted the attention of Mr. 
Danie Wanswortn, a wealthy and iptelligent 
gentleman of Hartford, who induced her to collect 
and publish them in a volume, which appeared 
in 1815, under the modest title of “ Moral Pieces, 
by Lypsa Hontvey.” About the same period -she 
commenced a select school for young women, which 
she conducted for several years with much 
ability. 

In 1819 she was married to Mr. Charles Sig- 
ourney, a leading merchant and banker, of Hart- 
ford. Their two children have been carefully ed- 
ucated by herself, and she has had the charge of a 
large household from the time of her marriage ; bat 
she has never for 4 single year omitted the literary 
pursuits to which she was so early devoted. Her 


visits to the tomb of the mother of Washington, to } 


Niagara, and other places, have been fitly com- 
memorated in her poems, while the splendid scene- 
ry and the history of New England have been 
celebrated in “ Connecticut Forty Years Ago,” a 


prose legend, and in stanzas inspired by the “ Con. | prize ; the French boat won the second the Ger. 


man the third. A second mateh took place in the 
evening between the American and4rench boat, 
manned by Englishman. The American again 
proved the victor, leaving her rival a long way as- 
tern. She belonged to the brig Adele, of Philadel- 
phia; she subsequently beat an English boat 
manned by Spanish sailors, making a third triumph. 

—Charleston (S. C.) Mercury. 

— De to —— 
DISGRACEFUL RECEPTIONS. 

Conrrivances for playing tricks upon visitors 
were common in princely gardens. in the last cen- 
tury, by squirting water suddenly upon them from | 
unexpected sources. In one case, a hugh copper 
serpent, started up and moving round swiftly, shot | 
from its mouth a shower on the spectators. In ; 
‘ another, two musketeers [artificial] shot streams {| 
of water upon them from their musket barrels. In 
; 


necticut River,” the “ Charter Oak,” and many 
kindred themes. Probably her ‘“ Letters to Young 
Ladies” should be ranked first in usefuluess and 
ability among her prose works, though several 
others, intended like that, to improve the minds 
and the hearts of her sex, have been much read, 
and generally praised. 

Mrs. Sigourney has been a frequent contributor 
to the best periodicals of this country, and has oc- 
casiooally written for the English annuaries. Six 
or seven volumes of her poetry have been published, 
of which the last appeared near the close of 1841. 
In the summer of 1840, she went to Europe, and 
remained there a year, visiting the principal cities 
of Great Britain and France, and Avon, Dryburgh 
Abbey, Grassmere, and Rydal Mount, and other 
Meceas of the literary pilgrim. While in London 
a collection of her writings was published in that 
city. 

Mrs. Sigourney has surpassed any of the pocts 
of her sex in this country in the extent of her pro. 
ductions ; and their religious and domestic char. 
acter has madé them popular with the large classes 
who regard more than artistic merit the spirit and 
tendency of what they read. Her subjects are 
varied, and her diction generally melodious and 
free; but her works are written too carelessly ; 
they lack vigour and condensation ; and possess 
but few of the elements of encuring verse. Very 
little poetry, save that of scholars, finished with 
extreme care and skill, belongs to the permanent 
literature of any language. 








| 
f 
| 
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one of the finest gardens in England, visitors are 
suddenly treated with a ducking from the nomerous 
branches of an artificial tree. Such low trickery 
is only fit for ill-bred school boys. More justifia- 
ble was this punishment inflicted on lawless curi- 
osity, where a forbidden door was labelled, 
* Don’t open this,”—and as soon as it was moved 
upon its hinges, a dashing shower bath came down 
from above. 








— FED @ Chto — 
A STORY OF THE PLAGUE. 
During our walk, Mr. H. gave me an account 
of the death of one of his friends, when the 
plague, a few years ago, almost depopulated the | 
cities of the east. The man hada wife and six 
lovely little children, his great fondness for whom | 




















SSSSOSBSLAANTE., 
made him extremely cautious during the raging of 
this Scourge, so much so, that he shut himself and 
family in the house and yard, and had no commu- 
nication with any one. His gates were never un. 
barred, and nothing was rectived into the house 
except food, which he attended to himself, making 


GENIUS IN A BARBER SHOP. ; 

A tittLe more the 70 years ago, might have 
seen in the town of Preston, in the North of Eng- 
land, a poor unknown and unletterred mar, who } 
contrived to keep body and soul together by shav- ' 
ing the dusty beards of wayfarers at a half penny | : ge 
{a shave. This man was then thirty years of age. } sure that it was -_ handled till it had been | 
| But while pursuing the humble vocation, he was / thoroughly washed - vinegar and water, which euf-* | 
filled with high thoughts of an invention which was ficiently purified it, ‘This he etrictly adhered to, ; 
destined to effect the most surprising results. He till report said that the plague had ceased, and the 

t 

! 

, 





} contrived at moments stolen from sleep to form a commingary vous day in guing we orngudenere 
model of his inventions. His wife burnt it, think- bim throagh the ne ame nae tho guta tie the 
| ing her man had better stick to barbering. purpose of conversation and receiving food, that he 
He turned her out of doors and made another. believed the epidemic hed disappeared. The in- 
His townsmen understanding what he was about | ™**¢. happy at the intelligence and that he and all 
and how his invention would do away with labor, his family had eitapen, one ah. COmeNIINY, 
mobbed him, and he had to fly for his life. Perse- | “ | give you something to drink for the good news 
| vering against innumerable difficulties from poverty you being.” “Elo qocardingly: Seunght'e tanshier 


ee 


and oppression from the ignorant, he at last suc- and some spirits and gave the man, then took the 
| ceeded in perfecting and introducing his spinning 


tumbler back, bade him good day, and went in. 
‘ 
; frame, an invention to which England owes her 
5 


The commissary moved only a little further on his 

‘own greatness, power, and wealth and without | rounds, when the plugue seized him and he expired. 
| which she might huve been a colony of France, or The gentleman within the house took the plague 
at best a third or fourth nation. ‘The poor barber | and in less than thirty-six hours neither he nor any 
} became Sir Richard Arkwright, and his splendid | P&T of his whole family was alive. 
— 0355 @ Gato — 

THE FIRST TOWNS IN AMERICA 

Tue National Intelligencer relates the following , 
curious facts, which will be news to many of our 
readers : 

It will seem curious to those who are not aware 


estates in England still attest British gratitude. 

} 385 6 Go — 

AMERICAN SKILL. 

{ Ara regatta in Cuba, eight boats started for the 

first match; one Spanish, one American, one 

| French, manned by British seamen, one German, 

}and the other four English. The distance was } of the fact, that the first towns built by Europeans | 

; two miles from the mole; the match resulted in } upon the American Contineut, were St. Augustine, 
the American boat’s coming in winner of the first | in East Florida, and Santa Fe, the capital of New 

Mexico. The river Gila was explored before the | 
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Mississippi was known, and gold was sought in 
California long erethe first white man had endeav- 
ored to find a home on the shores of New England. 
There are doubtless trees standing within the fallen 
buildings of ancient Panama, that had commenced 
to grow when the sitcs of Boston and New-York 
were covered with the primeval wilderness. 


—° 5D ¢ Go — 
RESISTING PAIN. 


On one occasion, while the missionaries were 
at dinner in their own tent, some of the native 
chiefs and their wives being present, one of them 
seeing Mr. Reed help himself to a little Cayenne 
pepper, its red color attracted his attention, and 
he asked for some of it. On getting the Cayenne, 
he instantly threw a quantity of it upon his tongue, 
but on feeling its pungency, he shut his eyes, 
clapped his hand upon his mouth, and holding 
down his head, endeavored manfully to conceal the 
pain. When he was able to look up, he slyly 
touched Mr. Reed with his foot, to intimate that 
he should say nothing, but give the same dose to 
the others present. Another chief next got some 
who instantly felt its powers, but understanding 
the joke, he asked for some for his wife; and thus 
it went round, to the great diversion cf all after- 
wards. We have known the same trick played 
upon cach other by the stern chiefs of the North 
American Indians, with mustard, of which each 
took a spoonful, when dining at a white man’s 
table; but though the pungent condiment caused 
the big tear to roll down their cheeks, they scorned 
to show that thcy felt pain, until it had gone round, 
and then smiled at each other with taciturn gravity. 
— Travels in South America. 


— iD ¢ Gio — 
WEAR A SMILE. 


Wuicn will you do? smile and make others 
happy, or be crabbed and make every one around 
miserable ? ‘The amount of happiness you can pro- 
duce is incalculable, if you show a smiling face, a 
kind heart, and speak pleasant words. Weara 
pleasant countenance ; let joy beam in your eyes, 
and love glow in you forehead. There is no joy 
like that which springs from a kind act and pleas- | 
ant deed—and you may feel it at night when you | 
rest, and through all the day when you rise, and 
through all the day when about your business. 


—otD ¢ Geo — 
A REGULAR “SAW- 
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“ Ifthis isthe case, I'll trouble you fot them 
fifty dollars,” said the speculating Vermonter. 

The old man stormed, swore, spit, and expos. 
tulated, but t’want of no use; he had to fork 
over.”"—Yankee Blade. 

— 8 Oto 

ALL governments ought to aspire to produce the 
highest happiness by the least objectionable means. 
To produce good without some admixture of ill; is 
the prerogative of the Deity alone. In a state of 
nature, each individual would strive to preserve the 
whole of his liberty, but then he would be also 
liable to the encroachments of others, who would 
feel equally determined to preserve the whole of 
theirs. In a state of civilization each individual 
voluntarily sacrifices a part of his liberty, to in- 
crease the general stock. But he sacrifices his 
liberty only to the laws; and it ought to be the 
care of good governments, that this sacrifice ef the 
individual is repaid him with security, and with 
interest ; otherwise, the splendid declarations of 
Rousseau might be verified, and a gate of nature 
preferred to state of civilization. The liberty we 
obtain by being members of civilized society, would 
be licentiousness, if it aliowcd us to harm others, 
and slavery, if it prevented us from benefiting our- 
selves. True liberty, thérefore, allows each indi- 
vidual to do all the good he can to himself without 
injuring his neighbour. 

— =D © Geo — 


Many have been thought capable of governing, | 


until they have been called to govern ; and others 
have been deemed incapable, who, when called in- 
to power, have most agreeably disappointed public 
opinion, by far surpassing all previous anticipation. 
The fact is, that the great and little vulgar too 
often judge of the blade by the scabbard; and 
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we reficct that the poorest man would not part with 
health for morey, but that the richest would gladly 
part with all their money for health. 


—— 48D Geto — 


A Gentieman being in company with a sprightly 
damsel of about fourteen, was somewhat annoyed by 
her playful trickery. At length he exclaimed, 
“ Now my dear girl, do be still!” This touched a 
cord of feminine vanity which is sure to vibrate. 
Assuming an air of importance, and retiring a pace 
or two, she drew herself up into a posture of self. 
defence, and responded—Giax indeed! J am as 
much of a woman as you are |” 


——o D6 Casto —— 


Wars are to the body politic, what drams are to 
the individual. There are times when they may 
prevent a sudden death, but if frequently res rted 
to, or long persisted in, they heighten the energies, 
only to hasten the dissolution. 


— 5D Gato — 

Some reputed saints that have been canonized, 
ought to have been cannonaded ; and some reputed 
sinners that have been cannonaded, ought to have 
been canonized. 

— 9D 6 to —— 
Wuatever you have to do, do it promptly, and 


if it is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well 
whether any one is to see it or not. 


— iD 6 ato — 
VALIABLA RACIPBS. 


Tne Sux FLower.—One hundred pounds of this seed. 
affords forty pounds of oil. The refuse of the seed after being 
expressed is good food for animals. ‘The leaves make cigars 


; that are used in medicine ; the stalk affords a superior alkali, 


and the comb of the seed is chwice food fur swine. 
To make Water CoLtp Summen.—lIt may be kept nearly 
as cold as ice water, by surrounding the pitcher or jar with 


shining outward qualities, although they may ex- ) several fuids of coarse cotton, to be constantly wet. The 


cite first rate expectations, are not unusually found 
to be the companions of second rate abilities.— 
Whereas, to possess a head equal to the greatest 
events, and a heart superior to the strongest temp- 
tations, are qualities which may be possessed so 
secretly, that a man’s next door neighbour shall not 
discover them, until some unforscen and fortunate 
occasion has called them forth. 


—— 0-8 @ Gao 
Tuere are some frauds so well conducted, that 
it would be stupidity not to be deceived by them.— 


, A wise man, therefore, may be duped as well as a 
fool ; but the fool publishes the triumph of his de- 


Some time last winter, about the period of | ceiver ; the wise man is silent, and denies that tri- 


drawing in‘ saw logs,” a shrewd Vermonter 
barguined with an old miserly fellow, who owned 
a saw-mill, to saw some very knotty hemlock logs 
which he had. The old fellow agreed to saw 
them into any kind of stuff that Jonathan wanted, 
under a forfeiture of fifty dollars. About two 
months after, he met the Yankee in the rood, and 
the old covey intimating his readiness to saw the 
logs, desired to know what kind of stuff Jonathan 
wanted them sawed into. 





have then sawed into clear pine boards.” 

* What,” said old Crusty, “ saw knotty hemlock 
into clear pine? You're a crazy man. 

“ Yeou agreed to du it,” said Jonathan cool- 


ly.” 


“T shan’t do any such thing,” said Hans—it is 


umph to an enemy which he would hardly concede 
to a friend ; a triumph that proclaims his own de- 
feat. 

— 8D © Cise0— — 

Tnenre aretwo modes of establish our reputation ; 
to be praised by honest men, and to be abused by 
rogues. It is best, however, to secure the former, 
because it will be invariably accompanied by the 
latter. His calumniation, is notonly the greatest 
benefit a rogue can confer upon us, but it is als 
the only service he will perform for nothing. 

—°75D © Cio — 


Tuene is this difference between those two tem- 
poral blessings, health and money ; money is the 
most envied, but the least enjoyed, health is the 
most enjoyed, but the least envied ; and the supe- 
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evaporation carries off the heat inside. and it will be reduced 
almost to freezing. In India and other tropical regions this is 


common, 
—°) ¢ ao — 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday fast, deducting 
the amount ag piitage paid. 


L. A. T. South Adams, Mass. $0.50; Mre. C. R. H. Cats- 
kill, N. ¥. $0.75; Miss E. B. Catskill, N. Y. 80,75; Wells- 
borough, Pa. $4,00. 


— oD 4 C0 — 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Church, Mr. 
Wm. B. Spaulding, to Miss Emeline Van Vatkenburgh, all of 
this city. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Le Roy Church, Mr. Samuel 
Hake to Mrs. Groesbeck, both of this city. 

Onthe 14th inst. by the Rev. Le Roy Church, Elisha Brown 
to Mary Shaver, both of Stuyvesant. 

At Ancram, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. J. Ham, Mr. Ebe- 
nezer Loumis of Gallatin, to Miss Rihwda Ann Bruzie of the 
former place. 

At Melleuville, on the 13th inst. by George Decker, Esq. Mr. 
John Rice of Claverack, tu Miss Julia Anu Hauver of Kox- 
bur 

At New-York, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Ostrom, 
Walter I. Crawford to Augusta, daughter of the late Dr. Joba 
Hunt of Hud-on. 

At New-York, on the Ilth inst. by the Rev. Dr. Spring, 
Mr. Joseph Edmans Libby, son of Ald. Libby, of this city, to 
Miss Eliza Ann, daughter of Isuac Van Schaack, Esq. of 


Coxsackie, N. Y 
DEATEHS. 
In this city, on the 6th inst. Benjamin Miner Clark, aged 11 
years. 
’ On the 18h inst. Mary E. Thomas, danghter of Peter HH. 
and Jane C. Bryan. aged 4 years and 5 months. 


On the 22d inst. Charles Harris, son of Charles H. and Har- 
riet Bunt, aged 9 months. 
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At Stuyvesant, on the !2th inst. Mc. Maria Bain, wife of O 


Adam Van Alstyne, Esq. in the 60th year of ber age. 





ed 






At Kinderhook, on the 9tn inst. Albert, son of Mrs, Baltus 
| B. Van Slyck, in the 4th year of his age. 


impossible.” riority of the latter is the still more obivious when 
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* Wal,” said the Green Mountain boy, “ I'll 
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‘Original Pootry. 


Por the Rural Repository. 


LAMENT.—ON THE DEATH OF A WIFE. 


BY H. 8. BALL. 
ALL atone, amid the shadows, 
And the silence of the tomb ; 
With the sun-light hid forever, 
In the grave’s deep, dreaded gloom. 
All alone, in bitter anguish, 
All alone, in deep despair ; 
Living without hope, that future 
Days, will come to me more fair. 
All within me, dark and dreary, 
All around me, cold and still; 
While despair is creeping o'er me, 
With an icy, soake-like chill. 
ThusI am to wander, ever, 
With deep sorrow ever-borne ; 
Thus [ am to live uncared for, 
Friendless, desolate, alone. 
She that loved me, now is sleeping, 
In the flush of early years ; 
Grave-deep, in the death God's keeping— 
She is happy—we in tears. 


She has gone; a dreamless slumber, 
Fold’s her in a last embrace ; 
Soft as mosic’s dying numbers, 
Went she down to death apace. 
She is sleeping ; calm, deep slumber, 
Veils her eyes so full of love ; 
She is singing choral anthems, 
With the snowy robes above. 
She is gone, the loved, and trusting, 
With her heart’s deep, earnest love ; 
To enjoy the sweet communion, 
Of congenial! souls ubove. 
Low I knelt beside her death couch, 
Gazing in her glazing eye ; 
As the soul was passing upward 
Passing in a gentle sigh. 
Wildly clung my lip unto hers, 
Aad I kissed her brow so fair; 
She stiged not as I caressed her, 
Cold, responseless, lay she there. 


We were happy, O how happy, 
*Till death's sorrow laden'd wing ; 
On our hearts so fond, and trusting, 
Did its gloomy shadow fling. 
Desolation. dark, and fearful, 
Came upon my svul that night ; 
As the soul [ loved, was passing. 
To the realms of endless hght. 
Ever thinking of the future, 
Of the glorious spirit land ; 
Why should gloomy doubt, and sorrow, 
Darken thus our household band ? 
Wherefore do we to the grave yard, 
With an anguished soul repair ; 
There beside the grave, faith tells us, 
That our loved one is not there. 
Where then is she ? with the sinless 
Spirits who have gone before ; 
She is singing with the choirs, 
Of angels, on the ebbless shore. 


We are living, still, in sorrow, 
Dearest, for us ever plead ; 

And the God, who, ever hears thee, 
Will for thee, the sinful heed. 


Pray, then for us, in our anguish, 
Pray, that we may be forgiven— 
That thou may’st be first to greet us, 

At the pearly gate of Heaven. 
Crushed in heart, and sorely blighted, 
We must wander forth alone ; 
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* With the light upon our spirits. 


Of the memories by-gone ; 
Quite alone thou hast not left us— 
Io the silence, wrapt apart, 
We can list thy gentle whisperings, 
Deep within our inmost heart, 
And io dreams we cau behold thee, 
As ic youth, and beauty rare ; 
And with arms of love enfuld thee— 
We but dreani—thon art not here. 


Still we have thine image ever, 
Deeply stamped on memory’s page j 
And the consciousness of meeting, 
In the blessed, future age. 


Let there be for her nv mourning, 
To an heavenly pareat’s breast : 


“ Where the wicked cease from troubling, 


And the weary are at rest.” 


Weep not for her, she has only, 
Gone where ange! spirits greet ; 
And we shall when grief is over, 
In a sweet commission meet. 
Fare thee well, my heart lies buried, 
In thy grave, so cold and deep ; 
And the sou! can hold communion, 
With @ee in the hopr of sleep. 
Dear one, with thine earnest blessing, 
Be thy gentle spjrit given ; 
As an angel guide to lead us, 
To our destined port of Heaven. 
——>-+D Gero 
For the Rural Repository. 
STANZAS. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 





“ Joys departed never to return, 
How bitter the remembrance.” 


Days of rapture will you never, 
Bring your light to me again 1? 
Why should fate such fund hearts sever, 
Hope’s bright visions all be slain ? 
Af the brilliant hues of even, 
Wade beneath the autumnal sky, 
Hours to love and friendship given, 
Soonest frum our presence fly. 


vv ould they like Spring's early blossoms, 
Bloom again when winter's o'er, 

Waft their fragrance o’er our bosoms, 
Bring again their magic power. 

Bring those hours, when on us gazing, 
Eyes of love with kindness filled, 

Hours of transport, when embracing, 
Every pulse with rapture thrilled. 


Hours how transient—vain and fleeting, 
Like the hues of closing day; 

Whena the wreath of vapor meeting, 
Brighten as they pass away! 

Who, that ever gazed on nature, 
Mountain, river, lake and stream, 

Bat has seen in every feature, 
Glimpses of his life’s young dream ? 


As the shadows from the mountains, 
Tremble o’er the dewy plain : 
So those joys from life’s young fountains, 
Prove like shadows, false and vain ! 
Purers from their various scources 
Sweep o’@ chasms deep and wide ; 
Bearing onward in their courses, 
Yvuuth and beauty with their tide. 


Lakes, with their peliucid bosom, 
Slumber in repose tu day, 
Ere to-morrow—all’s confusion— 
Tempests o'er their surface play. 
Thus, the babbling brooks of summer 
Laughing in their scources run ; 
Cheering mortals with their murmer, 
Parched beneath a burning sun. 
Such is life—that we can never 

Bring again our youth's fresh bloom ; 
Joys departed—cease fourever— 

Cradles rock us to the tomb! 


Sag Harbor, L. 1., N. Y. 1850. 
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00RD POLVuERE, 


- wens nner 


We now offer to the Public, at the lowest possible reduced | 
pom. any of the following Volumes. viz: Vols 11, 12, 16, | 
7, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24. and 25, handsomely doneup in Pam- 
phlet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; \ 
one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful En- | 


| gravings. ‘These will be furnished fur 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies fur $5.00. They will last nearly as long as those 
| bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injare 


. them for future binding. 


{ 


| and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners. Marble 
| Paper sides and Lettered on the Back, for $1,00 single, or 
| Seven Copies for $5.00. 


; 
t 
‘ 
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| tasteful style with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 


z 
Also the same Volumes half bound.in a very neat and 


with Printed Title Page, &e. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for 35,00. 
Also the same volumes half bound, in a neat, substantial 


OO rr 


The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 16 


Cents ; the Half Bound, 183 Cents to any patt of the United 


States. } 
We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned =| 
bound in Double Volumes (ttvo Vols. in one ) for $2,00 single | 
or Three Double Volumes for $4.50. These are bound inthe | 
neatest and most substantial manner. Postage about 40Cts. } 
each to any part of the United States. , 
; 
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"New Volume, October, 1849. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OL. 26, Commencing Oa. 13, 1849, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. | 
Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. } 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 








LAterature , Containing Moral and Sentimeotal Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Hamorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable 
Recipes. Poetry, &c. The first Number of the Twenty-sizth 
Vo.ume ofthe Rurat Revosrrory will be issued on Saturday 
the 13th of October, 1849, j 

The “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as awelcome visitor, by > 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter of a century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our } 
humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. [t will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and -onsequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We ' 
have a few copies of the 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, | 
2th, Vist, 23d, 24th and 25th volumes, and any one sendi ; 
for he 26th volume, can have as many copies of either ow 
these volumes as they wish at the sume rate as that volume. 
All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except 
when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! ! 


2Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
3 do. $2.00, do. do 


IL do. §5,00, do. do. 
22 do. $10,00, do. 45 do. } 
33 do. $15.00, do. 45 ~— do. 


44 do. $20,00, do. 45 do. 
55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. } 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as coon as possible to the publisher. 
XK No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year | 


: until the Sdition is out, unless otherwise ordered. ; 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. } 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. > 


Ir NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..9 


XP" The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent " 


{ our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence ’ 
| of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
| the necessary information concerning Clubs, etc. can be ascer- 


tuined from the above. We respectfully solicit all our sub- | 
scribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity forthe 
next Volume. 


Xr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respecttully re 


quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a notice 
and receive Subscriptions. 
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